3.   WILLIAM  LANGLAND
scorn of wealth which runs through the poem. But Langland's
scorn is not the dislike of the proletarian for the classes above
him. It is the scorn of the new poor for the new rich.
When the revival of Middle English studies came, a revival
which will be for ever associated with the great names of Skeat
and Furnivall, Skeat with his amazing industry managed,
despite his many other tasks, to publish all three texts, A, B,
and G, together with invaluable notes, between 1867 and
1884. This massive edition was beyond the purses and the
industry of most readers. But Skeafs school-edition of the
Prologue and the first seven of the twenty passus (or sections)
of the B-text was much studied. And it was through this small
edition that the poem has had its wide circulation. A fellow
student of mine, after we had read it with W. P. Ker forty-five
years ago, took it with him when, in the following year, he
went lumbering in Canada. He kept it in his log cabin, and I
remember Ker's amusement when his former pupil told him
later how Piers Plowman had raised his prestige among the
lumber-jacks.
Skeat's edition was published just in time for John Richard
Green to give the poem its rightful place in his Short History of
the English People. Green made a magnificent use of it, as a
document illustrating English history; and he fixed the point
of view from which it has almost always been regarded
since.
To Green, Langland is 'the gaunt poet of the poor' who
'dwells on the poor man's life, on his hunger and toil, his rough
revelry and despair, with the narrow intensity of a man who
has no outlook beyond it. The narrowness, the misery, the
monotony of the life he paints reflect themselves in his verse...
The cumbrous allegory, the tedious platitudes, the rimed
texts from Scripture which form the staple of Langland's work
are only broken here and there by phrases of a shrewd common
sense, by bitter outbursts, by pictures of a broad Hogarthian
humour.'
'Narrowness' is the last quality that can reasonably be
attributed to the author of Piers Plowman. But indeed there was
very much more than anyone at that moment could be expected
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